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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


THERE  IS  DRAMATIC  APPEAL  in  the  "eye-wit- 
ness account,"  the  sense  of "you  are  there." 
These  are  the  primary  sources  of  history. 
In  them  we  have  the  raw  material  of  bio- 
graphy, the  inspiration  of  historical  fic- 
tion, and  the  documentation  of  weighty 
tomes. 

The  selections  in  this  volume  of  the 
Chronicle  were  selected  and  organized  with 
a  mind  to  documenting  Abraham  Lincoln's 
last  visit  to  Wisconsin  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  dramatic  qualities  inherent  in 
the  material.  For  this  rea.son,  as  well  as 
that  of  space,  greater  or  lesser  portions 
of  the  many  accounts  have  been  edited  out. 
In  all  cases,  however,  a  source  or  sources 
have  been  indicated  to  provide  the  serious 
student  with  a  pocket  guide  to  much  of  the 
literature  on  Lincoln  in  Wisconsin. 

There  is  still  much  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  records.  There  are  possibly  hund- 
reds of  memoirs  and  recollections  scattered 
through  newspapers  of  this  and  the  last 
century,  inserted  as  historical  notes  on 
the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  birthday.  They 
would  add  up  to  a  story  of  considerable 
length,  fascinating  if  only  for  the  adven- 
ture of  locating  them.  Somewhere  there  must 
be  the  recollections  of  someone  who  rode 
with  Lincoln  on  the  train  from  Milwaukee  to 
Beloit,  October  1,  1859.  Somewhere  there  is 
an  account  of  Lincoln's  activities  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  30th. 
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All  the  sources  may  not  yet  have  appeared 
in  print.  Within  my  own  family  the  story 
survives  of  a  forebear  who  witnessed  Lin- 
coln's Milwaukee  speech  in  1859.  Azro  B. 
Taylor  of  Fond  du  Lac  was  somewhat  appre- 
hensive as  Lincoln  began  his  speech.  Main- 
tp.ining  one  eye  on  the  tall  figure  before 
him  he  removed  his  watch  to  note  the  time — 
you  will  remember  Lincoln  began  late.  But, 
when  Lincoln  finished,  and  applause  snapped 
the  trance  of  Lincoln's  oratory,  Mr.  Taylor 
became  suddenly  aware  of  having  stood  near- 
ly an  hour,  pocket  watch  in  hand,  just  as 
he  had  held  it  as  Lincoln  began  speaking. 
Such  was  the  power  of  the  future  president. 

R.L.H . 
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LIN  com 


When  God  created  this  good  world 

A  few  stupendous  peaks  were  hurled 

From  His  strong  hand,  and  they  remain, 

The  wonder  of  the  level  plain. 

But  these  colossal  heights  are  rare, 

While  shifting  sands  are  everywhere. 

So  with  the  race.   The  centuries  pass, 

And  nations  fall  like  leaves  of  grass. 

They  die — forgotten  and  unsung, 

While  straight  from  God  some  souls  are  flung 

To  live,  immortal  and  sublime. 

So  lives  great  Lincoln  for  all  time. 


— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
February  12,  1908. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SPEAKS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 
Milwaukee,  September  30,  1859 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  October  1,  1859. 


YESTERDAY  a  high  wind  combined  with  the  dust  rend- 
ered the  day  somewhat  unfavorable,  but  there  was  a 
large  attendence  at  the  Fair  Ground,  nevertheless f 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  plank  audelarum  of  BROCKAUAY'S 
was  filled  with  an  exnectant  crowd,  waiting  with 
commendable  patience  the  appearance  of  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN, who  had  been  announced  to  deliver  the  address 
at  10  A.M.  It  was  not  far  from  noon  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  made  his  appearance,  and  was  im- 
mediately welcomed  with  clapping  hands  ^nd  a  stamp- 
ing of  feet  on  the  raised  seats  which  caused  the 
aforementioned  BROCKAWAY  to  show  considerable  nerv- 
ousness. Upon  being  introduced  MR.  LIN COIN  waited "a 
few  moments  for  the  applause  to  subside  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

"Members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  Citizens 
of  V/isconsin: 

"Agricultural  fairs  are  becoming  an  institution  of 
the  country.  They  are  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
They  bring  us  together,  and  thereby  make  us  better 
acquainted  and  better  friends  than  we  otherwise  would 
be.  #  *  ";;*  Constituted  as  man  is,  he  has  positive 
need  of  occasional  recreation,  and  whatever  can  give 
him  this,  associated  with  virtue  and  advantage,  and 
free  from  vice  and  disadvantage,  is  a  positive  good. 
Such  recreation  our  fairs  afford.  They  are  a  present 
pleasure,  to  be  followed  by  no  pain,  as  a  consequence; 
they  are  a  present  pleasure,  making  the  future  more 
pleasant.  *  *  * 
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The  following  is  an  additional  excerpt  from  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Milwaukee  speech,  the  complete  text  of 
which  can  be  read  from  the  following  sources:  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel ,  October  1,  1859;  pp.  287-299,  Transac- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Vol.  V~Tl858-'59),  Madison,  I860;  Wisconsin  Magazine 
of  History,  Vol.  X,  Madison,  1926-' 27;  Historical 
Bulletin  Mo.  1,  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison, 1943;  and  elsewhere. 


I  HAVE  SAID  this  much  about  the  elements  of  labor 
generally,  as  introductory  to  the  consideration  of  a 
new  phase  which  that  element  is  in  process  of  assum- 
ing. The  old  general  rule  was  that  educated  people 
did  not  perform  manual  labor.  They  managed  to  eat 
their  bread,  leaving  the  toil  of  producing  it  to  the 
uneducated.  This  was  not  an  insupportable  evil  to 
the  working  bees,  so  long  as  the  class  of  drones  re- 
mained very  small.  But  now,  especially  in  these  free 
states,  nearly  all  are  educated — quite  too  nearly; 
all  to  leave  the  labor  of  the  uneducated  in  any  wise 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  whole.  It  follows 
from  this  that  henceforth  educated  people  must  labor. 
Otherwise,  education  itself  would  become  a  positive 
and  intolerable  evil.  No  country  can  sustain  in  idle- 
ness more  than  a  small  percentage  of  its  numbers. 
The  great  majority  must  labor  at  something  produc- 
tive. From  these  premises  the  problem  springs,  "How 
can  labor  and  education  be  the  most  satisfactorily 
combined? " 

By  the  "mud-sill"  theory  it  is  assumed  that  labor 
and  education  are  incompatible,  and  any  practical 
combination  of  them  impossible.  According  to  that 
theory,  a  blind  horse  upon  a  tread-mill  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all  the 
better  for  being  blind,  that  he  could  not  kick  un- 
derstandingly.  According  to  that  theory,  the  educa- 
tion of  laborers  is  not  only  useless  but  pernicious. 
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and  dangerous.  In  fact,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  deemed 
a  misfortune  that  laborers  should  have  heads  at  all. 
Those  same  heads  are  regarded  as  explosive  materials, 
only  to  be  safely  kept  in  damp  places,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  that  peculiar  sort  of  fire  which  ignites 
them.  A  Yankee  who  could  invent  a  strong-handed  man 
without  a  head  would  receive  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  "mud-sill  advocates. 

But  free  labor  says,  "No*"  Free  labor  argues  that 
as  the  Author  of  man  makes  every  individual  with  one 
head  and  one  pair  of  hands,  it  was  probably  intended 
that  heads  and  hands  should  cooperate  as  friends,  and 
that  particular  head  should  direct  and  control  that 
pair  of  hands.  As  each  man  has  one  mouth  to  be  fed, 
and  one  pair  of  hands  to  furnish  food,  it  was  probab- 
ly intended  that  that  particular  pair  of  hands 
should  feed  that  particular  mouth — that  each  head  is 
the  natural  guardian,  director,  and  protector  of  the 
hands  and  mouth  inseparably  connected  with  it;  and 
that  being  so,  every  head  should  be  cultivated  and 
improved  by  whatever  will  add  to  its  capacity  for 
performing  its  charge.  In  one  word,  free  labor  in- 
sists on  universal  education. 


George  P.  Hambrecht,  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  Wisconsin',' 
Historical  Bulletin  No.  4,  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wis- 
consin. Madison,  1946. 


The  Old  Brockaway  Fair  Grounds  where  the  address 
was  given  were  located  northwest  of  Twelfth  Street 
and  Grand  Avenue  which  was  on  "the  edge  of  the  city" 
in  those  days.  A  marker  on  Thirteenth  Street  near 
Wells  Street  now  designates  about  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
stood,  when  he  delivered  his  famous  address  on  agri- 
culture. 
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LINCOLN  SPEAKS  AT  THE  NEWHALL  HOUSE 
Milwaukee,  September  30,  1859 


Reprinted  from  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History, 
Vol.  X,  pp.  243-2AA,  citing  A.M.  Thomson  in  his  book, 
A  Political  History  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  150-151.  The 
latter  was  published  at  Milwaukee  in  1900. 


IT  WAS  NOT  LONG  after  tea  when  the  rdtunda  of  the 
Newha.ll  House  was  well  filled,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
busy  shaking  hands  and  making  pleasant  remarks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  introduced  to  him.  At  length  some- 
one suggested  that  it  was  a  great  oversight  that  the 
presence  of  so  distinguished  an  advocate  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  so  that 
he  might  have  delivered  an  address  upon  that  all  ab- 
sorbing topic.  After  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  a  public  meeting  had  not 
been  called  and  advertised,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  asked  if 
he  would  not  give  them  a  little  talk  then  and  there, 
to  which  the  "rail-splitter"  facetiously  replied  that 
there  was  no  platform  to  stand  upon,  meaning  that  a 
speaker  ought  to  be  elevated  above  his  auditors  who 
were  all  standing;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  talk  about.  The  first  objection  was  soon  over- 
come by  someone  going  out  and  soon  returning  with  an 
empty  dry  goods  box  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  stand  upon... 
The  platform  being  thus  speedily  provided,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln reluctantly  stepped  upon  it  and  proceeded  t  o  de- 
liver an  address  upon  the  one  burning  issue  of  the 
hour — slavery...  I  see  him  now  as  he  stood  there  un- 
der the  gas  light  upon  his  improvised  rostrum,  his 
talk,  gaunt  form  trembling  with  suppressed  emotion  as 
he  depicted  the  dangers  to  the  country  which  he  felt 
to  be  imminent  .  .  . 
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LINCOLN  ARRIVES  IN  BELOIT 


Excerpted  from  an  article  appearing  on  page  3  of 
the  Beloit  Daily  Mews  for  February  12,  1921. 


THE  FUTURE  PRESIDENT,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
already  noted  for  his  ability  as  an  orator,  was  es- 
corted from  the  train  to  the  hotel  by  the  late 
C.C.  Keeler,  who  died  here  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Keeler  was  president  of  the  Republican  club,  com- 
prised chiefly  of  young  men  of  the  city.+ 


At  Lincoln's  invitation,  Mr.  Keeler  remained  with 
him  during  the  dinner  hour,  answering  questions 
about  the  manufacturing  and  business  interests  of 
the  city  and  particularly  concerning  Beloit  college. 
Through  some  confusion  in  the  plans,  the  parade  and 
formal  reception  planned  for  the  speaker  fell  thru 
/sic/  and,  except  for  Mr.  Keeler,  none  of  the  club 
executives  appeared  until  time  for  the  mass  meeting 
scheduled  for  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  Han- 
chett's  hall,  which  still  stands  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Broad  and  State  streets. 

In  speaking  of  the  incident  which  led  to  his  being 
the  dinner  guest  of  the  Emancipator  during  his  Be- 
loit visit,  Mr.  Keeler  once  said:  "The  photographs 
of  him,  taken  at  different  times  and  under  varied 
circumstances  are  good,  but  no  artist  could  put  in  a 
portrait  the  kindly  smile,  the  hearty  hand  grasp,  or 
the  pressure  of  that  hand  on  the  shoulder,  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  when  he  said: 

"Don't  go  away,  young  man.  Sit  down.  I  want  to 
visit  with  you."  And  a  very  pleasant  conversation  we 
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had.  He  inquired  about  the  factories  and  business 
interests  cf  Beloit,  asked  about  the  college  and  re- 
marked that  an  education  was  a  good  thing  to  have. 


Contrary  to  the  text  of  the  Daily  News  article  of 
1921  the  president  of  the  Beloit  Republican  Club  in 
1859  was  John  Bannister.  C.C.Keeler  was  secre- 
tary of  the  club,  according  to  a  note  by  AA.  Jackson 
on  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  Lincoln  narrative  (in- 
fra) ,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Rock  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  Janesville.  Attorney  M.A.  Northrupof 
Beloit  wrote  the  letter  inviting  Lincoln  to  Beloit  as 
"corresponding"  secretary,  suggesting  Keeler  was  per- 
haps recording  secretary. 

—Editor 

*-  *-  -::- 


LINCOLN'S  BELOIT  ADDRESS 
October  1,  1859 

From  the  Beloit  Journal ,  October  5,   1859. 


AT  TWO  O'CLOCK  Hanchett's  hall  was  packed  to  hear 
the  address.  The  high  wind  and  flying  dust  prevent- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln's  speaking  in  the  open  air,  according 
to  previous  announcement.  Mr.  Bannister,  President 
of  the  Republican  Club,  introduced  "our  distin  - 
guished  visitor,"  and  then  "Old  Abe,"  as  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Illinois  delight  to  call  him,  commenced 
the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  vindication  of  Re- 
publican principles,  as  well  as  the  most  unanswer- 
able demonstration  of  the  fallacy  and  utter  absurd- 
ity of  the  Douglas  doctrines,  which  we  ever  listened 
to . 
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AS  ONE  MAN  SAW  LINCOLN 


Reprinted  from  the  reminiscences  of  Stanley  E.  La- 
throp,  quoted  in  George  P.  Hambrecht's  address  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Wisconsin"  printed  as  bulletin  No.  4 
of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin.  Madison, 
1946. 


HIS  MOVEMENTS  were  slow  and  leisurely.  As  he 
gradually  straightened  his  gaunt,  ungainly  form 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  stop  rising.  He  was 
very  tall — six  feet  four — lank  and  lean;  rugged, 
smooth-shaven  face;  swarthy  complexion;  high  cheek 
bones;  prominent  nose;  large  mouth;  deep-set  gray 
eyes,  overhung  by  burly,  black  eye-brows;  high  wrink- 
led forehead,  crowned  by  a  wealth  of  coarse  black 
hair.  He  was  past  fifty  years  of  age.  All  his  move- 
ments were  awkward  and  ungraceful.  His  voice  was 
rather  high-pitched,  but  there  was  distinct  articula- 
tion, sand  in  certain  passages  it  rang  like  a  bugle 
call.  The  opening  of  his  speech  seemed  hesitating, 
almost  to  bashfulness.  But  gradually  he  awakened,  and 
when  fully  aroused  to  the  great  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion, no  one  thought  of  his  hesitation  or  awkward 
manner.  He  swept  the  audience  along  with  him,  by 
sound  convincing  logic  and  true  eloquence.  One  very 
strong  impression  made  by  his  speech  was  that  he  was 
a  man  tremendously  in  earnest,  a  great  soul  pleading 
a  great  cause.  I  heard  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
"Little  Giant,"  speak  in  Chicago  to  a  vast  outdoor 
audience  in  I860.  He  had  a  magnificent  voice,  wonder- 
fully modulated,  and  was  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
popular  orators  in  America,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  me 
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to  possess  that  deep,  unchaken  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  arguments  which  distinguisned  Lin- 
coln. Then  I  could  understand  how  it  was  that  Lin- 
coln's appeal  to  the  most  profound  sentiment  of 
righteousness  in  human  hearts  made  him  victor  in 
those  memorable  gatherings.  One  man,  who  heard  sev- 
eral of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  after- 
ward said,  'I  worshipped  Douglas,  but  Lincoln  con- 
verted me." 

Lincoln's  power  consisted  largely  in  his  "common 
sense"  and  the  additional  force  of  honest  conviction. 
In  the  Beloit  speech  he  analyzed  the  different  doc- 
trines of  the  opposing  political  parties,  and  stated 
that  the  Republican  party  rested  on  opposition  to 
human  slavery  in  every  aspect.  He  attacked  the  "pop- 
ular sovereignty"  plea  which  was  Douglas'  rallying 
cry.  He  made  it  very  plain  that  slavery  was  a  moral 
wrong,  and  not  a  simple  commercial  question. 

One  of  his  statements  was  that  of  the  real  position 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  said  that  its  underlying 
principle  was  hatred  to  the  institution  of  slavery; 
hatred  to  it  in  all  its  aspects,  moral,  social,  and 
political.  This,  he  said,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Republican  party — its  life-giving,  active  principle. 
The  expression  of  this  hatred  to  slavery  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  party;  and  this  expression  was  and  should 
be  made  in  every  legitimate,  constitutional  way.  With 
slavery  in  the  states  they  had  nothing  to  do;  but, 
said  he,  when  slavery  attempted  to  overleap  its  pres- 
sent  limits,  and  fasten  itself  upon  free  territory, 
they  would  resist  and  force  it  back.  Mr.  Douglas  , 
Lincoln  said,   considered  that  no  moral  question  was 
involved.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  slavery  was  not 
a  moral  wrong,  and  sneered  at  the  idea  of  an  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  between  negro  bondage  and  human 
freedom;  but  questions  of  abstract  right  and  wrong 
could  not  be  questions  of  locality. 
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LINCOLN  13  INVITED  TO  JANESVILLE  3Y 
A. A.  JACKSON 


Excerpted  from  his  article,  "Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War",  appearing  on  pages  II8-I36  of 
Volume  XIV,  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections.  Madi- 
son, 1898. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  again  in  Rock  County,  in  1859. 
An  invitation  had  been  extended  to  him  to  deliver 
the  annual  address  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  its  fair  held  that  year  in  Mil- 
waukee. He  delivered  his  address  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 30.  Upon  his  return  from  Milwaukee,  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  accepted  an  invitation  by  the  Republican 
Club  of  Beloit  to  deliver  an  address  in  that  city. 
He  was  met  at  the  railway  station  by  the  members  of 
the  club,  a  band  of  music,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Beloit,  and  escorted  in  a  carriage  to 
Bushnell  House   (now  the  Goodwin  House),  where  he 
took  dinner.  At  two  o'clock  he  was  escorted  to  Han- 
chett's  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  State 
streets,  where  he  was  introduced  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  by  John  Bannister,  the  president 
of  the  Republican  club,   and  presented  a  most  con- 
clusive vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  His  address  was  a  review  of  the  then 
somewhat  famous  article,  "Popular  Sovereignty  in  the 
Territories,"  contributed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to 
Harper's  Monthly ,  for  the  preceding  month  of  Septem- 
ber. The  meeting  closed  with  three  hearty  cheers  f  :>r 
the  speaker. 

At  that  time,  I  was  secretary  of  the  Republican 
club  of  Janesville.  Learning,  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
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urday,  that  Lincoln  was  to  deliver  an  address  in  Be- 
loit  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, — I  had  heard  the 
debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  at  Freeport,  in 
August,  1&58, — it  seemed  to  me  very  desirable  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  address  the  Republicans  of  Janesville.  I  was 
at  that  time  living  with  my  partner,  James  H.  Knowl- 
ton.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowlton  were  out  of  the  city; 
not  wishing,  therefore,  to  take  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
home  of  Judge  Knowlton  in  the  latter' s  absence,  I 
asked  William  M.  Tallman  if  he  would  entertain  the 
speaker  while  in  our  city,  which  he  assured  me  he 
would  be  pleased  to  do.  I  then  asked  him  to  accompany 
me  to  Beloit,  to  invite  the  speaker.  I  took  Judge 
Knowlton 's  carriage  and  driver,  and  with  Mr.  Tallman 
started  for  Beloit.  On  Main  street,  near  Milwaukee 
street,  we  met  Daniel  Wilcox,  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Gazette,  and  I  requested  him  also  to  accompany 
us  to  Beloit,  which  he  did.  Vlien  we  reached  Hanchetts 
Hall,  Lincoln  had  commenced  his  address.  At  its  close, 
we  introduced  ourselves  to  him,  and  extended  to  him 
an  invitation  to  return  with  us  to  Janesville  and  ad- 
dress our  people  that  evening.  This  he  consented  to 
do,  and  we  immediately  returned  to  Janesville,  reach- 
ing there  before  dusk.  Finding  James  H.  Burgess  at 
Beloit,  he -accepted  our  invitation  to  ride  back  to 
Janesville  with  us. 

While  returning  from  Beloit  to  Janesville,  we  came 
up  what  is  known  as  the  prairie,  or  town-line  road. 
This  runs  near  the  trail  followed  by  Black  Hawk  and 
Atkinson's  army.  While  coming  over  the  prairie  be- 
tween Beloit  and  Janesville,  Lincoln  recognized  the 
route  over  which  he  had  marched  twenty-seven  years 
before,  and  freely  talked  with  us  about  it. 

On  reaching  Janesville,  the  news  that  Lincoln  had 
arrived  and  would  address  the  people  that  evening, 
spread  raciily  through  the  city,  and  a  large  audience 
gathered  in  what  was  then  known  as  Young  America  Hall, 
in  the  Myers  building. 
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LINCOLN'S  JANESVILLE  ADDRESS 
October  1,  1859 


As  reported  in  the  Janesville  Morning  Gazette  of 
October  4,  1859,  and  the  Weekly  Gazette  and  Free 
Press  of  October  7,  1859,  'with  only  slight  variation. 


,THEN  MR.  LINCOLN  made  his  appearance  he  was  greeted 
with  cheers,  and  was  introduced  to  the  people  by 
Dr.  Treat,  the  president  of  the  Republican  club. 
Many  persons  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  first  time;  and 
his  person  is  tall  and  wiry,  his  complexion  dark, 
his  physiognomy  homely,  and  his  phrenological  devel  - 
opments  being  peculiar,  he  attracted  much  attention. 
His  style  of  oratory  is  plain  and  unpretending  and 
his  gesticulations  sometimes  awkward.  He  has  studied 
in  no  school  of  declamation,  and  it  is  apparent  at 
once  that  we  have  homespun,  backwoods  Abe  Lincoln, 
just  as  nature  made  him,  without  any  attempts  at  or- 
atorical flourish  or  preparation.  This  at  first  is  a 
disappointment,  as  we  all  have  our  ideal  of  famous 
men,  and  if  they  are  not  at  first  grand  and  impres- 
sive, according  to  our  preconceived  notions,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  them  overestimated. 

,>rhile  Mr.  Lincoln  was  laying  down  his  propositions 
and  preparing  the  way  for  his  speech,  most  people  no 
doubt  thought  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  not  much  ahead  of 
common  orators,  after  all;  but  when  he  came  to  make 
his  points  tell,  and  to  drive  home  his  logical  con- 
clusions, the  evidence  of  his  profound  thought  was 
apparent,  while  his  powers  of  satire  and  wit  flashed 
out  brilliantly,  and  rather  startling  the  audience 
by  their  unexpectedness.  VJhatever  unfavorable  opin- 
ion any  person  in  the  audience  may  at   first    have 


formed  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability  as  an  orator  soon 
vanishes,  and  the  power  of  the  high  order  of  intel- 
lect which  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  makes  itself 
felt,  not  only  while  the  speech  is  being  delivered, 
but  afterwards.  His  speeches  are  not  easily  forgotten, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  all  his  audience  who  heard  him 
through,  still  remember  his  points  and  his  hits,  and 
will  do  so  for  many  a  day;  and  that  they  still  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  that  tall,  gaunt  form,  stooping 
over  towards  his  hearers,  his  countenance  full  of 
humor  or  frowning  with  scorn,  as  he  lays  bare  to  the 
gaze  of  the  audience  the  ridiculous  positions  of 
Douglas  or  withers  with  his  pungent  sarcasm  the  false 
positions  of  the  believers  in  popular  sovereignty. 

No  one  can  forget  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  manner  or  his 
logic.  You  are  compelled  to  revolve  his  ideas  over 
and  over  in  your  mind  (whether  you  will  or  not). 
Hence  we  found,  yesterday,  the  Douglas  men  very  much 
disturbed — Lincoln  had  hit  their  popular  sovereignty 
craft  between  wind  and  water,  and  it  was  about  going 
down  with  the  whole  crew  on  board.  They  thought  there 
hadn't  been  much  of  a  storm.  "Pooh,"  said  they,  "he 
is  no  orator — he  has  not  hurt  us  any — we'll  show  you" 
a  man  when  Douglas  comes."  Instinctively  they  feel 
that  they  need  the  help  of  their  leader,  and  they  cry 
out  for  him  to  come — "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink," 


Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was  principally  in  relation 
to  slavery.  Of  the  several  points  made  we  select  only 
one,  and  this  we  cannot  give  in  the  author's  own 
words,  as  we  took  no  notes. 

He  enquired  why  slavery  existed  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  not  on  the  other.  Why  did  we  find  that 
institution  in  Kentucky,  and  not  in  Ohio?  There  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  soil  or  the  climate, 
and  the  people  on  one  side  of  the  line  loved  liberty 
as  well  as  the  other.  The  northern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky was  opposite  free  territory,  while  the  southern 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  for  neigh- 
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bors  states  in  which  slavery  existed. 

-X-   -5!-  <- 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  had  failed  to  find  a  man 
who  five  years  ago  had  expressed  it  his  belief  that 
the  declaration  of  independence  did  not  embrace  the 
colored  man.  But  the  public  mind  had  become  debauched 
by  the  popular  sovereignty  dogma  of  Judge  Douglas. 
The  first  step  down  the  hill  is  the  denial  of  the 
negro's  rights  as  a  human  being.  The  rest  comes  easy. 
Classing  the  colored  race  with  brutes  frees  from  all 
embarrassment  the  idea  that  slavery  is  right  if  it 
has  only  the  endorsement  of  the  popular  will.  Douglas 
has  said  that  in  a  conflict  between  the  white  and  the 
negro,  he  is  for  the  white  manj  but  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  negro  and  the  crocodile  he  is  for  the 
negro I  Or  the  matter  might  be  put  in  this  shape:  As 
the  white  man  is  to  the  negro,  so  is  the  negro  to  the 
crocodile  I  (Applause  and  laughter).  But  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  two  races,  or 
that  the  freedom  of  the  white  man  was  insecure  unless 
the  negro  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery, 
was  false  and  that  as  long  as  his  tongue  could  utter 
a  word  he  would  combat  that  infamous  idea.  There  was 
room  for  all  races,  and  as  there  was  no  conflict"  so 
there  was  no  necessity  of  getting  up  an  excitement  in 
relation  to  it. 

We  have  thrown  out  only  a  few  of  the  ideas  broached 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  these  are  not  his  own  words.  We 
have  entirely  omitted  all  mention  of  the  opening  part 
of  his  speech  which  related  to  the  position  of  the 
two  parties  on  the  slavery  question.  He  spoke  about 
an  hour  and  a  half. 
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VETERAN  RECALLS  SERVING  LINCOLN 
IN  BARBER  SHOP 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  an  unidentified 
clipping  in  the  files  of  the  Rock  County  Historical 
Society.  Anyone  who  can  assist  the  editor  in  dating 
this  story,  presumably  from  the  Janesville  Gazette, 
please  contact  him  at  the  society  office. 


WITHOUT  APPRECIATING  in  the  least  that  it  was  to 
be  a  historic  moment  in  his  life,  a  boy  of  14  or 
thereabouts  brushed  the  clothes  of  a  tall,  angular 
Illinois  politician  in  a  Janesville  barber  shop. 

The  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  spoke  in  Janes- 
ville, in  the  old  Hyatt  House  /Young  America,  ed^ 
Hall,  in  1858  /l859/.  The  boy  was  E.F.  Wieglef,now 
of  Milton,  a  Civil  ¥ar  verteran  of  the  Eagle  regi- 
ment. 

"I  was  a  barber's  apprentice  in  the  Lucas  barber 
shop,"  said  Mr.  "ieglef  Wednesday,  "and  part  of  my 
work  was  to  act  as  porter  and  general  handy  boy.  I 
remember  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln  and  brushing  his  clothes 
and  handing  him  his  hat  after  he  had  been  shaved, 
but  thought  little  about  it  at  the  time.  I  was  too 
young  to  be  interested  in  rising  politicians  who  had 
not  yet  made  their  mark." 

Mr.  Wieglef  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Janesville 
fire  Zouaves,  which  was  renamed  Company  G  at  Camp 
Randall  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin. 
He  fought  in  many  battles  of  the  West  and  served 
through  the  war. 


LINCOLN  AT  THE  TALLMAN  HOME 

A, 

October  1-/,  1859 


LueierrS.  Hanks'  experience  as  reported  by  Fred  L. 
Holmes  to  the  Dearborn  Independent ,  appearing  on  pp. 
23-24  of  the  issue  for  February  6,  1926. 


IT  WAS  IN  THE  AUTUMN  of  1859  at  the  home  of  my  un- 
cle, William  M.  Tallman,  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  I 
was  staying  at  the  time  with  his  son  Edgar,  a  boy  a 
year  older  than  I,  and  visiting  a  good  deal  with  his 
sister  "Gussie,"  about  my  own  age.  It  was  one  year 
after  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
come  to  Janesville,  returning  from  the  State  Fair  at 
Milwaukee,  to  speak  on  political  issues  of  the  day. 
As  I  now  recall  it  was  his  last  visit  to  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  guest  at  the  Tallman  home  and  I 
remember  the  impressions  when  I  first  met  him.  He  was 
in  the  house  talking  with  Mr.  Tallman,  a  well-to-do 
and  prominent  lawyer  of  southern  Wisconsin.  When  I 
entered  the  room  and  saw  him  I  thought  to  myself, 
"What  a  homely  cove  he  is,"  an  expression  the  boys 
used  at  the  time. 

"This  is  M.?.ster  Hanks,"  said  Mr.  Tallman  in  intro- 
ducing me. 

"Hanks'.  That's  a  name  familiar  to  me,  my  boy,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Lincoln.  I  did  not  understand  whath&> 
meant  by  referring  so  intimately  to  the  name  of 
"Hanks,"  but  afterward  I  learned  that  it  was  also  the 
name  of  his  mother's  family.  So  far  as  I  know,  how- 
ever, the  two  families  were  not  related. 
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Probably  it  was  because  of  his  homely  countenance 
that  I  remember  so  vividly  his  appearance.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  dark 
stock  tie,  black  vest,  thick  heavy  boots  with  double 
soles  and  his  feet  were  as  big  as  an  elephant's.  He 
wore  a  black  slouch  hat.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
carried  in  the  old-fashioned  carpet  bag  he  had  with 
him,  but  one  thing  was  a  nightgown,  which  he  wore 
that  night  ...  He  was  scrupulously  clean  in  his 
personal  habits  and  appearance. 

There  ire  some  other  incidents  of  that  evening 
which  I  recall.  Sometime  after  the  introduction  I  re- 
member that  Aunt  Emeline  told  me  I  would  have  to 
e.leep  on  the  sofa  that  night  because  of  visitors.  I 
had  thought  the  remark  had  passed  unnoticed  by  others. 
But  when  Mr.  Lincoln  got  back  from  his  speech  that 
evening,  he  touched  Aunt  Emeline  on  the  shoulder  and 
:?aid:  "The  boy  and  I  will  get  along  together  all 
:dght;  he  and  I  will  sleep  together."  He  had  evident- 
ly overheard  what  Aunt  Emeline  had  said  to  me  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

Before  the  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  with  the  en- 
tire family.  During  the  early  evening  "Gussie"  and 
her  mother  went  into  the  parlor  and  "Gussie"  sat  down 
on  the  sofa.  Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  the  parlor 
and  I  followed,  because  I  wanted  to  be  near  the  girl, 
she  was  so  beautiful,  and  I  was  in  love  with  my 
cousin.  Mr.  Lincoln  bowed  to  the  mother  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  sofa,  beside  her. 

"Now  Miss  Tallman,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your 
beaux,"  he  said. 

"But  I  haven't  any,"  she  quickly  responded. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  telling  me  the  truth?"  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln  turning  toward  me  with  questioning  eyes. 
What  a  moment  that  was  to  mel 

In  those  days  the  Tallman  home  was  one  of  the  fine- 
est  residences  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  It  had  been 
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erected  early  in'  .the"'  fifties  from  pressed  brick 
brought  from  Milwaukee.  The  rooms  were  large  and  the 
house  was  handsomely  furnished.  At  one  side  of  a  wide 
hallway  at  the  entrance  were  the  sitting  and  dining 
rooms  and  across  the  hall  was  a  drawing-room,  used 
only  on  occasions. 

The  evening  of  the  visit,  while  we  were  chatting  in 
the  drawing  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  faced  the  sitting  room 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  interested  in  the  next 
room.  Finally  he  spoke  what  was  on  his  mind. 

"Mrs,  Tallman,  may  we  sit  in  the  other  room?"   he 
asked.  The  suggestion  pleased  her.  He  evidently  had 
the  habit  of  making  people  feel  at  home  with  him. 
Soon  it  was  time  for  the  address. 

Not  being  particularly  interested  in  politics  at 
that  time  I  did  not  hear  the  speech.  There  was  a 
dance  in  one  of  the  neighboring  houses  and  I  went  to 
that  instead.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  when  I  came 
back.  Lincoln  had  returned  and  was  talking  intently 
with  Mr.  Tallman.  I  went  to  bed — no  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  me. 

I  lay  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  believe  that  I 
went  to  sleep.  Though  I  was  awakened  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  in  about  midnight  I  pretended  to  be  asleep.  He 
undressed  quickly  and  came  to  bed.  For  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  quiet  and  apparently  went 
right  to  sleep.  He  seemed  very  uneasy.  Soon  he  gave 
vocal  evidences  of  slumber.  His  body  jerked  and 
twitched  spasmodically,  and  often  he  touched  me.  His 
long  legs  would  be  kicking  around,  the  subconscious 
effect  probably  of  his  vigorous  speech  but  an  hour  or 
two  before.  He  and  Mr.  Tallman  were  strong  abolition- 
ists and  perhaps  their  conversation  before  going  to 
bed  had  made  him  nervous.  He  was  very  restless.  There 
was  simply  no  sleep  whatever  for  me.  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  I  slipped  out  of  bed  and  went  into  the 
hall,  where  I  slept  on  a  sofa  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  Lincoln  never  knew  when  I  left. 
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In  the  morning  a  humorous  incident  occurred.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall,  near  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor,  was  a  closet  supplied  with  slippers. 
Everyone  was  expected  to  exchange  his  shoes  for  slip- 
pers before  going  to  bed.  By  oversight  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  not  been  informed  of  this  custom  and  wore  his 
boots  to  his  room  and  then  set  them  outside  the  door. 
It  was  nearing  train  time.  Edgar  was  finally  told  to 
call  him,  but  as  he  started,  Lincoln  entered  the  sit- 
ting room.  I  can  see  him  now.  He  was  minus  boots — 
his  blue  yam  stockings  with  white  tips  being  plainly 
in  evidence.  Turning  to  Mrs.  Tallman,  he  smilingly 
declared: 

"I  can't  accuse  you,  but  I  have  no  boots." 

Aunt  Emeline  was  a  bit  mortified.  Finding  the  boots 
at  his  door,  the  janitor  had  taken  and  cleaned  them, 
but  returned  them  to  the  downstairs  closet.  Lincoln 
sat  down  in  the  sitting  room  and  pulled  them  on 
before  the  entire  family. 

I  went  by  way  of  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1863 
to  visit  with  Edgar  Tallman  and  then  on  to  my  old 
home  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  While  in  Washington  I 
met  President  Lincoln  on  the  street.  I  knew  him  the 
moment  I  saw  him;  he  was  such  a  homely  looking  fellow 
I  could  not  forget  him.  President  Lincoln  apparently 
recognized  me  as  someone  he  had  seen  before  and 
stopped . 

"I  am  Hp.nks,  the  fellow  who  tried  to  sleep  with 
you,"  I  said  coming  up  and  shaking  his  hand.  Lincoln 
laughed,  declared  that  he  remembered  the  incident, 
and  invited  me  to  visit  him.  But  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  my  old  home  that  I  did  not  seize 
this  opportunity. 

I  was  shocked  and  pained  less  than  two  years  after 
when  I  read  in  the  papers  that  he  had  been  cruelly 
assassinated. 
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TA1MANS  FJECALL  LINCOLN'S  VISIT 


Extracted  from  page  5  of  the  Janesville  Dai.ly 
Gazette  for  February  12,  1909. 


One  little  incident  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Janes- 
ville sixty  years  ago  is  remebered  of  the  man  who 
afterwards  became  President.  He  stayed  for  the  night 
at  the  residence  of  William  Tallman  after  making  his 
speech  in  the  evening.  In  those  days  it  was  the  cust- 
om for  guests  to  place  their  shoes' outside  the  door 
of  the  room  to  be  blackened  and  returned.  This  Mr. 
Lincoln  did,  but  failed  to  find  them  on  arising  in 
the  morning.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Tallman  family  to  assemble  in  the  library  for  morning 
prayers  and  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  in  their  midst  in 
his  stocking  feet.  They  were  blue  homespun  with  white 
toes  and  heels.  In  quiet  dignity  he  told  Mrs.  Mailman 
of  his  loss  and  said  in  a  quaint  manner:  "They  are 
too  big  for  anyone  else,  Mrs.  Tallman,  so  I  am  sure 
they  were  not  stolen."  A  search  was  quickly  made  and 
the  missing  carbides  returned.  Mr.  Edgar  Tallman,  a 
son  in  the  household,  and  father  of  Justice  Stanley 
Tallman,  said  the  dignity  of  the  man,  the  quiet  man- 
ner with  which  he  took  the  affair,  while  ludicrous  in 
itself,  was  one  at  which  none  of  the  family  even 
smiled  over. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stayed  in  Janesville  during  the  morning 
and  attended  church  service  here  before  returning  to 
Beloit . 
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LINCOLN  ATTENDS  SERVICES 
At  the  Congregational  Church 


Reprinted  from  the  Janesville  Gazette  for  Thursday, 
February  12,  1925. 


ON  SUNDAY  /Lincoln/  attended  church  at  the  Congreg- 
ational Church  and  perhaps  the  only  living  person  who 
remembers  him  there  is  Miss  Mary  L.  Peterson  of  316 
East  Milwaukee  street.  There  arc  not  many  now  living 
who  saw  Lincoln  at  that  time.  The  harvest  of  the  old 
of  that  day  has  been  complete,  the  youth  knew  him 
only  as  a  passing  event  soon  forgotten. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Peterson,  316  East  Milwaukee  street, 
recalls  seeing  Lincoln  when  he  attended  services  at 
the  Congregational  church  here  in  1859.  She  was  a 
young  girl  and  noticed  the  stranger  who  came  in- 
to the  church  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  It 
Tallman.  She  said  .  .  .  his  height  and  correct  car- 
riage impressed  her  first  and  when  she  glimpsed  his 
face  she  thought  to  herself,  "My,  what  a  homely  manl" 
but  at  the  same  time  she  noticed  something  in  his  ex- 
pression that  attracted  her.  She  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed that  she  watched  him  "every  minute  during  the 
service"  and  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  who  he  was. 

On  inquiring  she  was  told  that  the  .stranger  was, 
"Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  friend  of  Mr.  iallman,s,  from 
Illinois"  who  had  stopped  over  to  spend  Sunday  while 
enroute  to  /from/  Milwaukee  to  make  a  speech." 
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JANESVILLE  MAN  ACCOMFANIES  ABE  TO  WASHINGTON 


Reprinted  from  the  Janesville  Gazette  for  Thursday, 
February  12,  1925. 


ONE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PARTY  on  the  memorable  jour- 
ney of  Lincoln  from  his  home  at  Springfield,  Ill- 
inois, to  Washington ,  was  a  Janesville  man,  James  M. 
Burgess,  who  was  afterward  appointed  postmaster  in 
this  city  by  the  president,  and  served  until  removed 
by  President  Johnson. 

Just  before  reaching  Baltimore,  Mr.  Lincoln  learned 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  assassinate  him  in 
that  city,  according  to  the  story  that  has  fuund  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Whether  or  not  a  plot  was  actually  made,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln left  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  special 
train,  and  passed  through  Baltimore  early  in  the 
morning.  When  the  presidential  train  arrived  in  Bal- 
timore, Mr.  Burgess  was  selected  to  go  onto  the  plat- 
form of  the  train  and  accounce  that  the  president  was 
already  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Burgess  became  acquainted  with  the  war-time 
president  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  city, 
October  1,  1859,  when  he  spoke  at  Young  America  Hall. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  here,  it  is  recounted 
that  he  met  many  Janesville  men,  among  them  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, and  laughingly  related  to  them  the  story  of  his 
march  between  here  and  Fort  Atkinson  as  a  soldier  in 
Black  Hawk  grove,  now  a  part  of  Janesville. 
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JANESVILLE  READS  OF  LINGO LN'S  DEATH 


The  following  official  bulletins  of  different  date- 
lines are  all  from,  the  April  15,  1865,  issue  of  the 
Janesville  Gazette. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  April  14th— 11  p.m.—  Major  General 
?ix: — This  evening  about  9:30  p.m.,  at  Ford's  Theater, 
-he  President,  while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Rogers  and  Major  Rathburn,  was 
fhot  by  an  assassin  who  suddenly  entered  the  box  and 
approached  behind  the  President.  The  assassin  then 
leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing  a  large  dagger  or 
knife,  and  ma.de  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theater. 
The  pistol  ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's 
head  and  penetrated  nearly  thro  the  head.  The  wound 
is  mortal.  The  President  has  been  insensible  ever 
since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now  about  dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same 
or  hot  is  not  known,  entered  Mr.  Seward's  apartments 
and  under  the  pretense  of  having  a  prescription  was 
shown  to  the  secretary's  sick-chamber.  The  assassin 
immediately  rushed  to  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or 
"hree  stabs  on  the  throat,  and  two  on  the  face.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  wounds  may  not  be  mortal .  My  apprehen- 
sion is  that  they  will  prove  fatal.  The  nurse  exam- 
ined Mr.  Fred  Seward  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room  and 
hastened  to  his  father's  room  where  he  met  the  assas- 
sin who  inflicted  upon  him  one  or  two  dangerous 
wounds.  The  recovery  of  Fred  Seward  is  doubtful. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live 
through  the  night.  Gen.  Grant  and  wife  were  adver- 
tised to  be  at  the  thea.ter  this  evening,   but  he 
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started  to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which  Gen.  Grant  was  pres- 
ent, the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  was  discussed.  The  Presi- 
dent was  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  spoke  very  kindly 
of  Gen.  Lee  and  others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  government  in  Virginia. 

All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Seward 
are  now  in  attendence  upon  the  President.  Shaw  has 
seen  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  un- 
conscious. 

E.M.  STANTON,  Sec'y  of  War 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  4:10  a.m.,  April  15.— To  Ma.yr  Gen- 
eral Dix: — The  President  continues  insensible  and  is 
sinking.  Secretary  Seward  remains  without  change. 
Frederick  Seward's  skull  is  fractured  in  two  places 
besides  a  severe  cut  on  the  head.  The  attend ent  is 
still  alive  but  hopeless.  Mr.  Seward's  wounds  are  not 
dangerous.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  two  assassins 
were  engaged  in  the  horrible  crimes,  Hicks  /[/  Booth 
being  the  one  that  shot  the  President,  and  the  other 
an  accomplice  of  his  whose  name  is  not  known  but 
whose  description  is  so  clear  that  he  can  hardly  es- 
cape. It  appears  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk 
that  the  murder  was  planned  before  the  4th  of  March 
but  fell  through  then  because  the  accomplice  backed 
out  until  Richmond  could  be  heard  from.  Bo~th  and  his 
accomplice  were  at  the  livery  stable  at  six  o'clock 
last  evening  and  left  there  with  their  horses  about 
10  o'clock,  or  shortly  before  that  heur.  It  would 
seem  that  they  had  for  several  days  been  watching 
their  chance,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect  until  last  night.  One  of  them  has 
evidently  made  his  way  to  Baltimore.  The  other  has 
not  yet  been  traced. 

E.M.  STANTON,  Sec'y  of  War 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Washington, 

April  15. Maj.  Gen.  Dix: 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  this 
morning  at  22  minutes  after 
7  o'clock. 

(Sirned)         E.M.   STANTON, 

Sec'y  of  War. 
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